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Die vorexilische Jahweprophetie und der Messias. In ihrem 
Verhaltnis dargestellt. Von Paul Volz. Gottingen : Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1897. Pp. viii + 93. M. 2.80. 

This little book is a contribution at once to the theology of the 
pre-exilic prophets and to the literary and historical criticism of the 
prophetic literature. The author's thesis is that the Messianic idea is 
foreign to the nature of the pre-exilic prophecy. He asserts that there is no 
Messianic passage in any of the pre-exilic prophets from Amos to Ezekiel, 
and, further, that the Messianic hopes which are unquestionably present 
in Ezekiel owe their origin, not to the pure prophetic spirit, but to a 
different, and even antagonistic, spirit of the period immediately pre- 
ceding the exile. He insists that the word Messianic must be used 
to describe only that which stands in direct connection with the king 
and the kingdom of the future ; the Messiah is the Israelitish king of 
the coming "golden age." The argument in support of this thesis is 
twofold. The author seeks first to show that the Messianic idea is 
contrary to the whole course of thought of the pre-exilic prophets, and 
then, more specifically, he proceeds to attack the authenticity of the 
various Messianic passages which are preserved in the prophetic books 
bearing the names of the prophets of this period. For the purposes 
of the first or more general part of the argument the author brings into 
prominence four of the elements of the Messianic idea. The Mes- 
sianic kingdom may be regarded as a hope of the future ; as the expres- 
sion of the nationalistic spirit; as the successor and idealization of 
the actual monarchy ; and as the outgrowth of the theocratic kingdom. 
And in each of these particulars the Messianic idea is opposed by the 
teaching of the pre-exilic prophets. As opponents of the moral tur- 
pitude of their contemporaries, and heralds of the impending wrath of 
Jehovah, they had but little occasion or desire to soothe their auditors 
with pictures of a brilliant future. Their demands that Israel's pre- 
eminence among the nations should be a moral preeminence only, based 
upon the moral transformation of the people, were opposed to the idea 
of a purely national, political supremacy. Their conception of Jehovah 
as Israel's king, and their sublime assurance that Jehovah, rather than 
military force and political sagacity, was the only source of Israel's 
present or future power, brought them into direct opposition to the 
actually existent monarchy, and compelled them to find, in the con- 
tinuation of that monarchy, even in an idealized form, only a hin- 
drance to the establishment of their ideal moral community. And, 
lastly, their teaching that Jehovah, as Israel's king, made himself 
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known directly to his people, and, in return, demanded their direct 
and personal allegiance, left no room for the Messiah, who, as the 
successor of the theocratic king, was a mediator between Jehovah and 
his people. The only mediator whom the prophets recognize is a 
prophet like Moses. 

From this general discussion the author proceeds to an examina- 
tion of the writings of the pre-exilic prophets. This investigation occu- 
pies by far the larger part of the book (pp. 17-88), but it will be 
necessary to indicate only the method of procedure, which is essenti- 
ally the same in all cases. The author investigates in each case the 
relation of the Messianic hope, as he has outlined it, to the general 
tenor of the preaching of each individual prophet, and, having satisfied 
himself that the two are irreconcilable, he then proceeds to show that 
the unmistakably Messianic passages in these various prophetic 
writings form no part of the original prophecy, but are the additions 
of a later hand. In this process the critical knife must, it is true, be 
used with great dexterity, but the author applies it without flinching. 
When thus pruned of the accretions which have attached themselves to 
the original writings, he finds absolutely no trace of the Messiah in 
Amos, 1 Hosea (i. e., Hosea, chaps. 1 and 3, chap. 2 being a mosiac 
composed of various fragments of uncertain authorship and age), 
2 Hosea (i. e., chaps. 4-14, probably from a different prophet), Isaiah, in 
the small portion of the book bearing his name which is left to him, for 
even 9 : 1-6, 1 1 :i -8, 32 : 1-8, and other Messianic passages, are unau- 
thentic ; Micah, Zephaniah. Jeremiah, too, had no place for the Mes- 
siah in his teaching. He is, however, slightly inconsistent with him- 
self in his conception of an organized state in the future, but in this 
inconsistency is to be found only a trace] of the, feeling of the time. 
The Messianic idea had come to be the popular idea among the people 
of Jeremiah's time, and all unconsciously to himself he was influenced 
by it, without adopting or giving direct expression to it. The same 
thing holds true of the prophecies of Nahum and Habakkuk. In 
Ezekiel are to be found the first and the only unmistakable Messianic 
passages in the earlier prophets. These references are the clearest in 
Ezekiel's earlier utterances, and become less marked with the lapse of 
time, until scarcely a trace of the Messianic idea is to be found in his 
description of the prince of the restored theocracy. And even in 
Ezekiel these Messianic references are not in harmony with the gen- 
eral tenor of his prophetic teaching, and are undoubtedly to be attrib- 
uted to that same popular sentiment which influenced Jeremiah. It is 
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the patriotic and nationalistic prophets of the time just before and 
after the fall of Jerusalem, the opponents of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
who were the real advocates, if they were not the originators, of the 
Messianic idea. 

This little book is characterized by a large degree of ingenuity, but 
with its aim, its method, and its result the present reviewer has no 
sympathy. It is scarcely scientific to take the Messianic idea in the 
form which it had assumed in the later Judaism and apply it to the 
teaching of the earlier prophets, and then conclude that the Messianic 
idea was not present there even in germ, because its later outgrowth 
bears so little resemblance to the germ. And, further, the reviewer 
feels it his duty to protest against the author's treatment of the text. 
Interpolations and glosses there may be, and there doubtless are, just 
as there are some passages, which, by a corruption of the text, are 
rendered impossible of translation and interpretation. But the recog- 
nition of this fact is a far different thing from the wholesale excision 
of all passages which do not harmonize with some preconceived theory. 
Scientific method demands that the theory shall be the outgrowth and 
explanation of the data, and forbids the selection of the data to suit 
the theory. 

Walter R. Betteridge. 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 



Die Berufsbegabung der Alttestamentlichen Propheten. 
Von Friedrich Giesebrecht, Dr. und Professor der 
Theologie zu Greifswald. Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1897. Pp. 188. M. 4.40. 

The title is a happy one and deserves a better book. The author 
is a capable one, and should have written a better book. Really, it is 
not a book at all, but an abnormally developed magazine article of a 
controversial character. It grew out of a paper that appeared two years 
ago in the Greifswalder Studien. That paper was a reply to a review 
by Oort of the author's commentary on Jeremiah ; and the occasion 
of OortV'herber Kritik" was, says Giesebrecht, chiefly a "polemische 
Bemerkung " of the commentary against Kuenen. Evidently the 
book is not to blame for its character, with such a line of descent as 
that. 

The subject is one of permanent interest, and the book should be 
of permanent value. The strength of such a book will lie in its 



